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Wentworth hoped to revive this question - which no other
member would have dared to raise - in the Parliament of 15 89,
but the time was unpropitious, following a great victory, and
instead he thought of asking the Eatl of Esses to present his
Pithy Exhortation to the Queen. Before he could do anything,
manuscript copies of the pamphlet came to light, and he was
packed off to prison. Nothing daunted, he wrote from there to
Burghley, asking his help in persuading the Queen. He felt
quite sure that his arguments would convince a person of her
rare wisdom and judgement. Doubtless, he admitted, she would
be offended when she first read his tract, but the spirit of God
in Solomon had said: "The wounds of a lover are faithful, and
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.' He preferred to wound bet-*
Majesty faithfully. Elizabeth's dry comment was that Mr Went-
worth had a good opinion of his own wit.

Released from prison, Wentworth persisted in his self-
appointed task. He tried to be a whole Puritan organization in
himself, and copied the parliamentary tactics of that movement
in preparation for a succession campaign in the next Parliament,
He came up to Westminster in February 1593, equipped with
speech, bill, objections and answers, a thanksgiving to the
Queen in the event of success, a rebuke in case of failure. He got
a group of members together - young men, not 'great parlia-
ment men' who had let him down in the past - and planned
their tactics. But his activities could not be kept secret. He was
called before the Council, and once more entered the Tower.
There he remained till his death at the age of seventy-three in
15 97. Though broken in health, he was indomitable. He refused
to acknowledge himself at fault, nor would he purchase liberty
at the price of silence about the succession. In him the intensity
of spirit that made his age so great was at its purest, and insuffer-
able in consequence. When he died, all the causes for which he
had fought seemed hopeless. Unable to look into the future and
see his place in the glorious pageant of political liberty, he had
no solace but an epitaph.